This letter speaks more for young Shelley's courtesy and moral sense than for his critical talent, which at the age of twenty was not well ripened, as we see by his own verse and prose in 1812.
But when he came to know Peacock, he found so much sympathy in his own revolt against the English conventionalities that they formed a close friendship, which influenced favorably the writings of both. Peacock inspired Shelley with his own love of Greek and Latin, and gave him that sense of the ludicrous which, except in a crude form, was almost unknown to the youthful poet. Shelley in turn inspired in Peacock something of his own strong love for the marvellous and the magical, so little akin to his friend's lighter and more sensible turn of mind. The fragment of Ahrimanes has a singular likeness and unlikeness to Shelley's Alastor and Revolt of Islam; and though Shelley had a power of constructiveness which was denied to Peacock, who could hardly ever frame a coherent plot; yet those flashes of fancy and wit so native to Peacock, with a fundamental pessimism which he had, even in youth, seem to have set the deeper imagination of Shelley working most fruitfully. The tiresomeness observed in the earlier long poems of Shelley would doubtless have beenPalmyra" the finest piece of poetry I ever read. Of course I am only half acquainted with that genius and those powers, whose application I should consider myself rash and impertinent in criticising, did I not conceive that frankness and justice demand it.obhouse (Lord Broughton) who had travelled in Greece with Byron at the very time Peacock was making his modest tours in England, Scotland and Wales.
